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REVIEWS 



ROBINSON'S POETRY 

Here is the work of over thirty years, previously published in eight 
separate volumes, now assembled in a distinctive collection the con- 
sistently high excellence of which is most impressive. 

Mr. Robinson's very first volume, Children of the Night, startled the 
lavendered lyricism of the eighteen-nineties into vitality with a voice 
that was at once original and authentic. Such poems as "Aaron Stark," 
"Richard Corey," "Reuben Bright," and "Luke Havergal," showed a 
penetrating insight into human nature. Here was a man who really 
said something fundamental about life, in a manner carrying conviction. 
In Robinson's poetry the human heart at grips with life is brought before 
us in dignified rhythms that sing, and with a masterly use of the specific 
word. The epithets and imagery fairly etch their way into our conscious- 
ness, yet at the same time are surcharged with significant overtones. 
Here is Aaron Stark, the miser, with 

.... eyes like little dollars in the dark 
Here, too, is the tragic case of Richard Corey: 

.... a gentleman from sole to crown, 

Clean favored, and imperially slim. 

.... fluttered pulses when he said 

"Good morning," and he glittered when he walked. 

.... In fine, we thought that he was everything 

To make us wish that we were in his place, 



—yet, 



Richard Corey, one calm summer night, 
Went home and put a bullet through his head. 



It is just this insight into personalities and psychological states, 
woven together with apt and terse phrasing into dramatic lyrics of native 
flavor and of universal significance, that gives Robinson's poetry its 
chief and clear claim to permanence. The same qualities, somewhat 
strengthened, perhaps, appear consistently throughout his work in such 

1 Collected Poems. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 
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poems as "Flammonde," "Old King Cole," "The Poor Relation," 
"Llewellyn and the Tree," "Bewick Finzer," "Isaac and Archibald," 
"The Return of Morgan and Fingal," "Aunt Imogen," "The Master," 
"Miniver Cheevy," "The Mill," "John Brown," "Archibald's Example," 
"Lazarus," and "Avon's Harvest." In the two long poems, Merlin and 
Lancelot, Mr. Robinson enlarges his stage to present the tragic drama of 
humanity by means of symbolic characters such as Beauty, Philosophy, 
Worldliness, Righteousness, Religion, etc., moving amid the scenery of 
the Arthurian legend. Here also we find the same terse beauty of 
language and keen psychological insight. 

Mr. Robinson is not at all times easy reading, however. There are 
difficulties both of style and subject-matter. The thought is often so 
tightly packed, and expressed in such incisive, subtle imagery, that it 
requires an earnest and athletic attention. At the same time, veiled 
meanings and "huge cloudy symbols" move ghostlike through the lines. 
There is a rather liberal sprinkling of allusions, mythological, historical, 
biblical, biographical, and literary, which sometimes forces the reader to 
beat a hasty retreat to his reference books. Then, too, a person accus- 
tomed only to more facile types of poetry may find that some of Mr. 
Robinson's poems do not " clear up " until one is well into them. Perhaps 
the chief difficulty with regard to subject matter is the disconcerting 
directness with which we are projected into much sheer human existence. 
We come close to life so suddenly that our perspective sometimes 
becomes a little blurred. A little patience, however, will give the correct 
focus and show the essential truth of the vision. Another difficulty 
lies in the somber tone of the poetry. Tragedy breathes through six 
hundred pages of regrets, mistakes, mysteries, thwarted hopes, broken 
hearts, suicides, and deaths. This would be rather depressing were it 
not that Mr. Robinson brings out an underlying belief in the ultimate 
nobility of life. Even in the mighty tragedy, Lancelot, the guilty Queen 
finally rises to holiness, and Lancelot goes forth alone 
.... led by the living Voice 
That would not give him peace. 
.... He felt a burden lifted as he rode, 
While he prayed that he might bear it 

A saving sense of humor frequently lightens the burden of Mr. Robinson's 
song, as in "Miniver Cheevy," "Llewellyn and the Tree," and in such 
a remark as is made in "Bokardo," 

Xerxes, when he flogged the sea, 
May Ve scared a fish. 
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And the gloom is still further lifted by lines of glowing beauty, such as: 

My life were like the sound of golden bells 
over still fields at sunset .... 
—or, 

.... upward through her dream he fares, 
Half clouded with a crimson fall 
Of roses thrown on marble stairs. 

In short, to come into the presence of Mr. Robinson's poetry is like 
coming into the presence of old mountains. It is impressive, solemn, 
often majestic, sometimes almost inscrutable. It has the elemental 
quality of great cliffs clear against the sky. The climb to the summit of 
its significance is at times a difficult one, but once we are there, the view 
is worth all the effort it has cost — and more. 

Paul S. Nickerson 

Canton High School 
Canton, Mass. 
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Indelible. By Elliot H. Paul. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 

Pp. 290. $1.75. 

The book — the author's first — represents very well the present tendencies of 
fiction. Of its five parts, the first and longest is chiefly satire upon suburban church 
and society. In this atmosphere the pianist-hero comes to young manhood. The 
mean, yet more sincere and righteous, Ghetto furnishes the setting for the growth of 
the violinist-heroine. An accident ruins her string fingers and separates the lovers, 
but in the end they are happily married. In Part I and again during the separation 
of the lovers, the hero, who is an ordinarily decent but unsusceptible youth, gives us 
an exceedingly complete revelation of his reactions to some forward young women. 
"God's erasers" — heritage, poverty, crime, disease, war, etc. — rub out the weak, but 
the strong, the indelible, like Samuel and Lena, finally emerge from their trials and 
attain happiness. 

The Three Lovers. By Frank Swtnnerton. New York: George H. Doran 

Co., 1922. Pp. 334. $2.00. 

If Henry James's influence upon contemporary fiction had begun and closed with 
his word wonderful, it would still be outstanding. Patricia Quin is a "wonderful" 
young girl in a little group of more or less world-worn young people of London bohemian 
life. By luck, by the magic of her subconscious choosing, possibly by sheer grace of 
the author, she gets the right one of the three lovers who almost simultaneously swim 
into her ken. There are no conclusions. But it is reasonably clear that Patricia is to 
be happy and without too drastic quenching of her bright folly in her husband's subli- 



